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Abstract 

It has been argued that the acquisition of the English article system is delayed for most L2 
learners until the very final stages of learning. This paper examines the difficulties of the 
acquisition of this system by Persian speakers. It will be argued that no single available theory 
can account for the causes of the learners ’ errors but a combination of contrastive analysis and 
an analysis of these errors might be illuminating. English and Persian differ in that the former 
uses definite markers, while the latter uses specific markers. It will also be shown that syntax 
has a major role in the use of the definite marker in English, whereas semantics has that role in 
Persian. It is predicted that if any transfer from LI were to occur, it would most likely happen 
where the NP carrying the article appears in subject position. An analysis of the subjects 
performance on two article elicitation tasks suggests that Persian L2 learners of English have 
problems identifying the English definite marker when it is in subject position. 



1. Introduction 



1.1 Introduction 

Second language acquisition (SLA) has been the focus of many studies in applied linguistics during the 
last three decades. The literature in this regard is so rich that it has been considered as a separa e le 
from that of applied linguistics. Sharwood Smith (1992), for example maintains that they are two 
different disciplines and their relationship is that of two good friends . -Wither they ^^endssister^ 
divorced, or separated, the research into the acquisition of L2 bnngs fruitful insights to the practitioners 
engaged in teaching foreign languages. 

Amongst important issues in SLA research is the significance of the learner’s errora. Where do they 
come from? Are they due to the transfer of LI stractures/lexicon into the L2, or are they induced due to 
some interlanguage (IL) grammar? Are L2 errors the same as LI errors? Answering these questions will 
bring about m understanding of the nature of these errors and their probable causes, which in turn may 
facilitate the practice of second language teaching. 

The writer of this paper has long been interested by the problems of L2 learners of English, in particular 
Persian speakers. He has observed that amongst the problematic areas of English for native Persian 
speakers is the acquisition of the English article system: errors persist even in advanced learners and are 
probably subject to fossilisation. What is peculiar about the article system, which makes it so difficult to 
learn? Is there any specific complexity within the English article system, or a contrastive element in 
Persian, which plays a role in the acquisition of the English article system? The research described 
below sought to explore possible answers to these questions. 

We begin by reviewing the major theoretical frameworks in the field: the Contrastive Analysis (CA) 
Hypothesis the Error Analysis movement and the contributions of these to the development of 
Interlanguage Theory. We then briefly discuss the acquisition order hypothesis and revisit the literature 
to establish a practical framework for Error Analysis. A detailed contrastive analysis of the English 
article system and its counterpart(s) in Persian will then be proposed. An Error Analysis of Persian 
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spetos w,„ be reporud and to ana,ys=d. Finally, conclusions . *— and anggesdona made 

for further research. 

1.2 The Contrastive Analysis Hypothesis 

The role of the first language has long ^ c^e l^^ge/mContStive Analysis 

perhaps it is the main obstacle to succesfii i « ■ J u istic f for over two decades, took the position 
hypothesis, which held sway over the field of apphed U ^ ^ the one hand, the Contrastive 

that the learner’s LI will interfere with hls ^ a ^ S ' y differed from those in the L2. errors that 
Analysis hypothesis held that Where 1982:97; Lado, 1957:2). These errors 

reflected the structure of the LI would l habits on the L2 production and were 

were believed to be due to the >" flue " ce . f ± structur es of the two languages were similar, it 

labelled ‘negative transfer \ On *e oth« ’ f * u smicture in the L2 performance resulting in 
was predicted that there would be an automatic us ^ ^ Contrastive Analysis 

a correct utterance. The latter P rocess ™ S . ieScal frameworks in the fields of psychology and 
hypothesis was based on the contemporary eaming like other forms of learning, was a matter 

linguistics. The hypothesis unwanted and had to be avoided. So it was 

of habit formation. In this behavio of foe target language for specific learners LI 

s * ° f hab,,s was 

established. 

The theory was so appealing to 
'^£^2^ n'ofbe 

from other language backgrounds ™dem 8 d £ confinned T he challenging data resulting from a 

most of the Contrastive Analysis P r ^ ,ct ™ ^ ^ the majorit y 0 f the learner’s grammatical errors do 
decade of psycholinguists research has ermrs j n areas of grammar that are similar in both LI 

not reflect the learner’s LI; there are a i numb, have made had they used the rules of 
and L2; learners make grammatical phonological errors than on grammar errors. In short, 

their first language; there is more LI influence P of studcnt crTOrs c ould not possibly be 

attentive teachers and researchers notic g Schumann and Stenson, 1974). 

traced to the native language of the learner (see Dulay 

1.3 The Error Analysis movement 

, . .. r rontrastive Analysis to account for the learner’s errors. 

During the 70s, arising from the failure of ™ interference in SLA. The approach which 

applied linguists began to look elsew ere or e p psyc hology and linguistics. With the rise of 

emerged again followed the lead of current ‘heonM P Y in a different way. Errors, in this 

Chomskyan linguistics and Piaget, an psychology, err ^ ^ data from which one can 

perspective, are considered to serve two main P Additionally, they indicate ‘which part of the 

make inferences about the producing correctly ’ (Dulay et al., 1982:138). The new 

target language students have most ff ^ P .u at j s t0 d^w inferences about difficult areas from 
movemenftnedto follow an inductive approadi. suggests , proceeds as follows: 1) 

studying actual errors. The wdyvs of ^ and homogeneity of the sample; 2) 

selection of a corpus of language dec.dmgon ^ explanation of the causes of errors; and 

identification of the sample; 3) classification of ' h ' E J OT Ana i ys i s has advantages as well as 

finally 5) evaluation of the errors. L,k * p P ect of learning, is the advantage of Error Analysis 

weaknesses. The description of errors, the produc P Analysis is prescriptive in nature the 

in comparison to Contrastive Analyse , WEde C M as accep table. Error Analysis 
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sequence in which the elements of a sentence are tied to each other is misordered, the sentence would be 
categorised under 4 misorder errors' , and the like. 

While such descriptions are an important achievement of Error Analysis, the explanation of errors, the 
determination of the origin(s) of errors, as Dulay et al. mention, is inadequately dealt with in Error 
Analysis. The explanation of language acquisition, the process aspect of learning, involves different 
factors that require to be fully taken into account. Thus, it is not a straightforward task. The reason is 
that a particular error does not necessarily have a single source; the sources are multiple. Moreover, the 
specification of an error is not a descriptive task. For this reason, researchers are cautious as far as the 
explanatory aspect of Error Analysis is concerned. 

1.4 Interlanguage Theory 

The Error Analysis movement paved the way for an interlanguage theory. Trying to justify the 
explanatory aspect of Error Analysis, applied linguists found that the majority of errors produced by L2 
learners had neither the characteristics of the LI nor the L2. In addition, they found that learners from 
different LI backgrounds produced similar types of L2 errors when put in a given contact situation. It 
seemed that, as Corder (1967) had made explicit, a form of ‘ hypothesis testing ’ similar to that available 
for LI acquisition was also in operation when L2 learners tried to approximate the target language 
system. Corder saw the making of errors as a strategy, evidence of learner-internal processing. Thus, 
errors were not villains in L2 learning; rather they were signs of language-internal processing which, 
when put together with hypothesis testing, could indicate improvement towards the target language. 
This process was considered to be on an interlanguage (IL) continuum and, as Selinker (1972) 
suggested, bperated in five stages: 1) language transfer; 2) overgeneralization of target language rules; 3) 
transfer of training (i.e. rule enters the learner’s system as a result of instruction); 4) strategies of L2 
learning; and 5) strategies of L2 communication. 

As it stands, IL theory seems to account for a wide range of errors. It starts from the early LI transfer 
errors and carries on to advanced strategies of L2 communication. However, Selinker also noted that 
certain learners might never reach the final ideal L2 competence. That is, they do not reach the end of 
the IL continuum. The learners stop learning when their IL still contains at least some rules different 
from those of the target language system. He referred to this as fossilisation. IL theory, in short, has 
three main principles. Firstly, the L2 learner’s IL system is permeable, in the sense that rules that 
constitute the learner’s knowledge at any one stage are not fixed, but are open to amendment. Secondly, 
the L2 learner’s IL is constantly changing - that is, there is a constant revision and extension of rules in 
the process of L2 approximation. Finally, despite the variability of IL, it is possible to detect the rule- 
based nature of the learner’s use of the L2; in other words, language learning is systematic. (See Ellis, 
1986:47-63) 

1.5 Order of Acquisition 

The close association of IL theory with the evidence accumulated from Error Analysis, especially from 
learners with different LI backgrounds, appeared to provide a broad perspective that perhaps SLA was 
in many ways like LI acquisition. An examination of this position is outside the scope of this study. 
What is important about the similarity of LI and L2 learning processes is the introduction of the concept 
of acquisition order. As it is well known, the acquisition of LI goes through different stages at which 
certain structures are learnt earlier than others. For example, it is claimed that lexical categories are 
learnt first by the child acquiring LI; functional categories are acquired much later (e.g. the acquisition 
of the article system). Is the same order of acquisition which exists for the LI applicable for the L2 
acquisition? The answer is yes and no. There are many factors involved in L2 learning such as age, 
motivation, attitude, experience of the LI, which make the acquisition of one element easier or more 
difficult. As Dulay et al. point out, 4 certain structures in English , such as articles, are particularly 
susceptible to variation across subjects ' (1982:202). That is, if there is a natural or universal order in 
which L2 learners acquire certain syntactic and morphological structures, there is also variety between 
subjects. 
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To sum up the discussion of the significance of the learner’s errors, one may say that the strong version 
of the Contrastive Analysis hypothesis, which claims to identify the problematic area of the target 
language, is untenable. However, this is not to exclude the possibilities of LI interference. Indeed, there 
is evidence for such an interaction. A weak version of the same hypothesis, which predicts that marked 
areas of the target language are good candidates for difficulty and are subject to possible transfer of LI 
unmarked structures, is tenable (Eckman, 1977). Hence, it seems that a contrastive analysis may still be 
useful for the explanatory aspect of this research. 

On the other hand, in order to describe the problematic areas of difficulty in L2 learning, we seem to be 
in need of an analysis of the learner’s errors. By doing Error Analysis we can observe the real problems 
occurring in a learner’s utterance and probably identify the IL stage in which s/he is. In this way we, as 
practitioners, can help our pupil in selecting the right strategy to develop their IL. 

2. Contrastive Analysis of English and Persian 

As mentioned in 1.1, among the most common errors of L2 learners of English are errors in the article 
system. Inappropriate article usage is perhaps one of the most easily noticed markers of foreigner 
language Even learners of many years’ standing, who arc fluent in all other aspects, can be recognised 
as non-native speakers through occasional inappropriate article (in broader term, 4 determiner ') usage. 
At the same time articles are extremely frequent in English: in one frequency count, the definite article 
appears in first place and the indefinite article in fourth (Carroll et al., 1971 cited in Berry, 1991). Many 
writers have noted that this area of grammar is a source of great difficulty for learners (Pica, 1984; 
Willis, 1990). The problem seems to remain for most learners up to the end of their learning; in many 
cases the acquisition never finalises and remains as a fossilised IL structure. What is specific about the 
acquisition of the English article system, which makes it so difficult to achieve for L2 learners, in this 
case Persian speakers? This research aims to explore reasons for this problem and if possible pinpoint 
the causes of this difficulty. To do this, a contrastive analysis of the English article system with its 
equivalent counterparts ) in Persian is required. 

2.1 The English article system 

Articles are usually divided into definite (the) and indefinite (a or an). Although the morphological 
forms of the article are very limited, their frequent occurrences in the language convey a variety of 
functions essential for the syntactic coherence of the discourse. 

We will begin with the definite article. The concept of definiteness has been the subject of a vast 
number of studies (see Hawkins, 1978). There have been different viewpoints in this regard. However, 
for the purpose of this paper wc will only focus on the core features of the definite article. 

Halliday and Hasan maintain that 

the definite article has no content. It merely indicates that the item in question is specific and 
identifiable; that somewhere the information necessary for identifying it is recoverable 
(1976:71). ’ 

That is to say, the has no independent notional content such as proximity, possession, etc. The 
4 identifying ’ role depends on the circumstances in which it occurs. Circumstances have been classified 
using different taxonomies. Quirk et al. (1985), for example, enumerate eight situational-type 
occurrences of the: immediate situation, larger situation, direct anaphoric reference, indirect anaphoric 
reference, cataphoric reference, sporadic (institutional reference, logical use with certain adjectives and 
reference to body parts in propositional complements), as well as the used in generic sentences and 
proper names. According to Halliday and Hasan (1976) there are two broad functional uses for the: 
endophoric reference to items within the text (cataphoric for forward-pointing, anaphoric for backward- 
pointing reference); and exophoric reference to items outside the text (reference to particular or unique 
item(s)/subclass/class in specific situations). A wider classification is proposed by Hawkins based on 
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his Location Theory. His category for definite article includes the anaphoric use (signalled by various 
linguistic devices e.g. direct repetition, use of synonyms, associative anaphora, etc.). 

The proposal of Hawkins assumes that the referent set is uniquely identifiable by the hearer (or assumed 
to be so by the speaker) through a complex interaction of various pragmatic parameters. The parame ers 
could be reduced to the knowledges shared by the interlocutors: knowledge of the context, ow e ge 
the situation/context of utterance, specific localised knowledge, general and schematic knowledge within 
the wider universe of discourse. A word of caution: the speaker’s possession of any of these 

knowledges does not mean that the learner necessarily has specific previous knowledge of such definite 
referents but merely that at the time of utterance s/he is assumed by the speaker to have access to 
sufficient information through contextual references to the above knowledges to recognise t e exis en 
of the referent set, to locate and uniquely identify it within the relevant set of entities or the re evan 
schematic set. Pragmatic abilities of the interlocutors enable them to apply various types of knowledge. 

In some cases, this is anaphoric discourse knowledge of some type (e.g. A girl was attacked as she was 
playing in a wood near Inverness. The attack took place as the girl was....). In other cases 1 1 
knowledge of the immediate situation (e.g. Open thewindow . please); or specific localised knowtedge 
(e g Turn left when you get to the inn, and go along...). Other examples arc wider general and schematic 
knowledge within the universe of discourse (e.g. She looked up hut was blinded by t±e_smfOT 
combinations of the foregoing, for instance, anaphoric with schematic or loeahsed knowledge ( _g. 
went to a football match last night. The referee was hopeless). In the case of the hearer s 
knowledge (e.g. I telephoned the Registrar 's this morning. The man / spoke to was very helpful, an 
you pass me the letters on that table ? The end of a holiday is always the worst tim e.), the cataphoric 
element locates the referent so as to avoid uttering unnecessary anaphoric reference to an indefinite 
There are of course more restrictions in the use of the which are outside the scope of this paper. 

The indefinite article a occurs in an indefinite singular NP environment to denote the countability of the 
noun phrase. This special syntactic distribution of a, however, signals an important conceptual meaning 
such Is individuating or particularising. The basic core function of a can be stated as: to introduce a 
single indefinite, individuated entity into the discourse and to relate that entity to the wider general s 
entities denoted by the head noun. The use of a indicates that there must exist other referents of 
same general set that are not included in the particular act of reference. This function is o cn 
instantial use or specimen of a category use (Hewson, 1972:87). 

The relationship of the single, individuated instance or specimen to the wider general set is determined 
by the degree of specificity/genericness assigned to the entity by the context of utterance. Thus when 
the contextual reference is totally generic, the relationship of the single, individuated entity to the 
general set is foregrounded and can be viewed as that of a stereotype representing an imp ici 
superordinate general class (e.g. A kett le is a device for boiling water.) In such generic cases, a + noun 
takes on the meaning roughly of one. representing every one of its class or group. Where the reference 
is to a totally specific entity, the relationship of the single, individuated entity to a superordinate general 
set is in the background; the singleness, individuateness aspect of the reference is uppermost and the 
relation-to-set aspect is weakest (e.g. I dropped a kettle on my foot this morning ). n sue cases, e 
meaning of a + noun might be characterised as one, meaning this particular one of its class or group n 
non-specific and non-generic examples, the strength of the relationship of the single individuated entity 
to the general set varies according to the pragmatic restrictions of the context, sometimes appearing 
stronger, sometimes weaker, depending on the degree of specificity/genericness assignable to the entity 
as it is shown in the following examples. 



1 . I dec ided to buy a kettle yeste rday . 

2. Choose a kettle from our range, madam. 

3 . I’ll have to buy a kettle when I go shopping. 

As with the definite article there are more restrictions on the use of the indefinite article than can be 
discussed within the scope of this essay. 
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2.2 Definiteness/Indefiniteness in Persian 



When we study Persian syntax we can observe that there is no definite marker as such, rather there is a 
kind of specificity marker. So in Persian there is a contrast between specific and non-specific marker. 
Figure 1 illustrates specificity with respect to definite, indefinite, and generic NPs. 

NP 



Specific Non-specific 

/\ A 



Definite Indefinite Indefinite Generic 



Figure 1: Specificity/nonspecificity in Persian 



As Figure 1 illustrates, definites are always specific, whereas indefinites are ambiguous with respect to 
specificity. Generics, on the other hand, are always non-specific. 

Specific noun phrases, definite or indefinite, have one feature in common: they denote a specific 
individual. In other words, they pick a certain type of individual out of a set of individuals. The 
difference between the definite NPs and specific indefinite NPs is that the former are presumed to be 
known to the hearer, whereas the latter are not. Figure 2 will help the reader visualise these facts. 




Figure 2: Specificity vs. definite/indefinite 
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The set of indefinite NPs overlaps with the set of specific NPs, as illustrated by Figure 2, since only 
some of the indefinite NPs are specific. 

Figure 2 also shows that definite NPs are the subset of specific NPs. Kanmi (1989) suggests that, 

universal grammar (UG) has a single category of specific/definite (= presumed known) whose 
interpretation can differ from language to language , but which may play a role in every 
language (1989:62). 

This is due to the fact that every language has either a definite or a specific marker, but not both. For 
example, Persian, Turkish, Albanian have a specific marker, while English, German, French have a 
definite marker. 

In Persian specificity is usually marked by a particle called ra (or -o- the spoken equivalent). Kanmi 
argues that specific NPs in direct object position arc always marked by ra. She offers several examples 
and concludes that there is overwhelming evidence suggesting that ra is present following a direct object 
if and only if that NP is specific. The following examples given by Karimi (1989:60-70) should 
illustrate the point. 

First, any relative clause modifying an NP adds to its descriptive content. Therefore, it is set up to 
favour a specific reading, as in (1). 

1. ketab-i - ro ke diruz darbar-as harfmi-zad -im xarid -am 

book-REL -ra that yesterday about -it talk PRES-hit we bought I 
7 bought the book we were talking about yesterday * 

The absence of ra from the example in (1) results in an ill-formed string. 

Second, ra is obligatory when the direct object is a proper noun as in (2). It is well known that proper 
nouns arc specific. 

2. a. husang-o did - am b. *husang did - am 

7 saw Hushang 1 

Third, ra is obligatory when the direct object is a pronoun as in (3). Again, it is well known that 
pronouns are always specific. 

3. a. un -o did - am b. *un did -am 

him/her -ra saw -I 

7 saw him/her’ 

Fourth, the pronoun it translates a phrase followed by ra, whereas one translates a generic NP . 

4. a. ramin prihan xarid man ham yeki xarid -am 
Ramin shirt bought I also one bought -I 

* Ramin bought a shirt, I bought one, too ' 

b. * ramin pirhan xarid man ham un -o xarid -am 

Ramin shirt bought I also that -ra bought I 
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5. a. manmi-xast -am pirhan -e sabz -o be -xar -am amma ramin un -o zud -tar xarid 
I PRES-wanted -I shirt -EZ green-ra SUBJ-buy-I but Ramin it -ra soon -er bought 

7 wanted to buy the green dress, but Ramin bought it first' 

b. *man mi-xast -am pirhan -e sabs -o be -xar -am amma ramin yeki zud -tar xarid 

The noun phrase pirhan ‘shirt’ in (4) is generic. Therefore, it may only be replaced by yeki 'one’ as 
in (4a) The pronoun it in this case will result in an ill-formed string, as in (4b). The NP pirhan-e 
sabz ‘the green shirt’ in (5), however, is specific. Therefore, ‘it’, not ‘one’, is an appropriate 
interpretation, as illustrated in (5a) and (5b). 

Finally, as one might expect, the presence of ra is obligatory when the NP is headed by a 
demonstrative determiner, since demonstratives always indicate a specific reading. This is illustrate 

in (6). 

6. a. in sib -o mi -xor-am 
this apple -ra PRES -cat -1 

7 eat this apple ' 

b. * in sib mi -xor -am 

The place of a specifier within a noun phrase can be shown as in Figure 3 



XP 



SPECIFIER XI 




MODIFIER 



XI 




XI MODIFIER 




X COMPLEMENT 



Figure 3: Specificity marker of the noun phrase 

It is interesting to note that since Persian has a free word order, in the sense that the direct object can 
freely move to the subject position without necessarily changing the voice of the sentence into 
passive, the specificity marker ra will also move to the subject position as in (1), (2), and (3) above. 
In the cases where the specific NP has a subject function, there would be no specific marker; instead 
the specificity may be marked by the next modifier in the hierarchy. For example, in the case of 
anaphoric references the specificity will be marked by means of demonstratives. Where there is 
cataphoric reference, the specificity is marked by addition of a spoken form ‘i’ to the head noun. This 
specificity marker has different functions as illustrated in (7) and (8). 
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ketab -i ke diruz xarid -am 
book -REL that yesterday bought I 
"The book I bought yesterday ’ 

8. hagh -f bay an 
right-EZ expression 

‘ The right to express' 

Where specificity is understood by a wider univc.se discourse, there would be no specificity marker 
as in (9). 

9. xorsid bala amad 
sun rose 

L The sun rose' 

Definiteness/indefiniteness in Persian, unlike English, is not heavily governed by syntax, rather it is 
the semantics of the discourse which determines the use of the appropriate specific marker in a given 
context, if any marker is necessary. As one can observe, unlike English syntax, which dictates the use 
of indefinite article (determiner in broader sense) before singular countable nouns regardless of the 
semantic interpretation of the sentence, Persian syntax is quite flexible in this regard. Depending on 
different interpretations of the sentence, Persian may/may not use an indefinite marker in a noun 
phrase. For example, in (4) above 'pirhan ' shirt, which has, to some extent, a generic sense, is used 
without any indefinite marker. If, however, an indefinite marker is used before the same head noun, it 
implies a shift of focus on the number of shirts one may have bought as in ( 1 0). 

1 0. ramin yek pirhan xarid 
Ramin one shirt bought 
* Ramin bought a shirt ' 

If an indefinite marker is added after the head noun, it implies the greatest indefiniteness of the head 
noun as in (1 1). 

1 1 . ramin pirhan -i xarid 
Ramin shirt -EZ bought 
' Ramin bought a shirt ' 



There is a difference between the use of indefinite -i in ( 1 1 ) and that of the definite -i in (7) and (8). The 
-i in ( 1 1 ) is called ‘ Yaye vahdat * which means the sign of singularity and is very frequent in Persian (see 
Windfuhr, 1979). 

Having compared the definite/indefinite structures in English and Persian, one may observe that it is 
very difficult to apply markedness theory to this area of syntax in these two languages. Apparently the 
two languages have different realisations for definiteness: while syntax plays a major role in 

determination of definite/indefinite markers in English, semantics seems to have the main role in the 
case of Persian. The analysis can predict that if any LI transfer happens in the acquisition of the English 
article system, it would probably occur in structures where the NP carrying the article is placed in 
subject position. However, one may notice that the Contrastive Analysis conducted here can also give 
us insights about the explanations of the source of difficulty Persian speakers may face in learning the 
English article system. For instance, how would different specific referents (e.g. anaphoric, cataphoric, 
etc.) cause difficulty for Persian speakers ? Or how might specificity affect the performance of the 
learners in dealing with the indefinite article? These are questions we will shortly address. 
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3. Error Analysis of Persian speakers 



3.1 Method 

Two different tasks were constructed to elicit the errors of Persian speakers in using the English 
article system. Fifteen postgraduate students who were studying in Edinburgh and Newcastle in 
various disciplines were asked to do the tasks. They were all assumed to have reached the minimum 
threshold English proficiency required by UK universities. However, for the purpose of this research 
they were classified into advanced and intermediate learners. Advanced learners (N=7) were those 
who at the time of the study had already spent a few years living in the UK, while the intermediate 
group (N=8) were students who had spent only a year in the UK. 

A general text concerning education was adapted and transformed into two tests (see Appendix). Test 
1 was a gap-filling test, where subjects were required to fill the missing articles. In order to control 
the general layout of the test, some unnecessary gaps were also created. The subjects were asked to 
fill the gaps only if it was necessary. The purpose rf this test was to lead the students to the potential 
areas of syntax where articles arc plausible, so that by consciousness raising we could observe how 
they could recall the omitted articles. The second test was a kind of error correction task, in which 
the subjects had no clue to the potential area of error. The purpose of this test was to see how 
sensitive the subjects were to the English article system. Tables 1 and 2 illustrate how items 
functioned in the discourse of each test. 

Table 1: Specification of Articles in Test 1 



Items 


Definite 


Indefinite 


Syntactic 

Position 


Anaphoric 


Cataphoric 


Universal 


Specific 


Non- 

specific 


SUBJ 


4 


1 


- 


- 


- 


OP 


2 


1 


1 


i 


1 


DO 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


PRED 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


ADV 


- 


- 


- 


- 


i 


Total 


6 


4 


1 


3 


2 



SLTBJ= Subject OP=Objcct of Preposition DODirect Object PRED^Predicate ADV-Adverb 



Table 2: Specification of Articles in Test 2 



Items 


Definite 


Indefinite 


Syntactic 

Position 


Anaphoric 


Cataphoric 


*Inap. 


Specific 


Non- 

specific 


*Inap. 


SUBJ 


3 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


DO 


1 


1 


- 


- 


2 


- 


PRED 


- 


1 


1 


- 


1 


1 


OP 


- 


2 


i 


1 


- 


- 


Total 


4 


4 


3 


1 


3 


i 



* Inappropriate use of article SUB J— Subject DO— Direct Object PRED Predicate OP Object of Preposition 
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The tests were given to a native speaker of English for completion. The native speaker’s responses 
for test 1 showed no variation from the original text. This was not the case for test 2. There were two 
items in test 2 that were acceptable in their present form according to the native speaker. Therefore, it 
was decided to exclude the two problematic items from the analysis of results in test 2. The tests 
were then administered to the subjects and the responses were gathered for analysis. 



3.2 Results 



Table 3 demonstrates how each group performed on test 1 . 



Table 3: Percentage of Correct Responses to Each Category in Test 1 





Definite 


Inde 


finite 


Proficiency 

level 


Anaphoric 


Cataphoric 


Universal 


Specific 


Non-specific 


Advanced 


66% 


82% 


100% 


86% 


72% 


Intermediate 


40% 


31% 


75% 


66% 


44% 



%: Percentage of correct responses for each group of subjects 



The mean percentage of correct responses in test 1 is 48% for the intermediate group and 77% for the 
advanced group. It appears that the subjects performed differently with respect to different classes of 
articles To put it in another way, some articles were more difficult than others for our subjec s. 
Universal articles were the easiest of the articles for all the subjects, while i Anaphoric Cataphoric 
articles were the most difficult. To examine whether the difference in the difficulty level of articles 
for the testees was significant, a repeated measures ANOVA was conducted (Table 4). 



Table 4: Repeated Measures ANOVA for all the Articles 



Source 


Sum of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


F 


Between 


50.987 


4 


12.747 


*36.027 


Within 


19.813 


14 


1.415 





* Significant at/?<0.001 



The F value obtained (36.027) is significant at/K0.001 indicating that some articles were more difficult 
than others for all the subjects. 

Table 3 also shows that the advanced learners performed better on test 1 . An F test was conducted to 
see if the difference between the two groups was significant. The F value in Table 5 is significant at 
/?<0.001, indicating that advanced grouped performed significantly better on test 1 . 



) 



I 




O 



Table 5: F Test for the Difference Between the two Groups on Test 1 



Source 


Sum of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


F 


Between 


23.207 


1 


23.207 


*30.383 


Within 


10.693 


14 


.764 





* Significant at/><0.001 
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Table 6 demonstrates how each group performed on test 2. 



Table 6: Percentage of Correct Responses to each Category in Test 2 





Definite 


lndef 


inite 


Proficiency 

level 


Anaphoric 


Cataphoric 


*lnap. 


Specific 


Non- 

specific 


Advanced 


46% 


60% 


19% 


0% 


57% 


Intermediate 


3% 


0% 


17% 


25% 


8% 



%: Percentage of correct responses for each group of subjects 
* Inappropriate use of article 



;he mean percentage of conee, responses in res, 2 is ‘ 

tit V r.1=sS»em^<re™ lihtvKy, as half of , he sample fa, led ,o respond ,o th.s res,. 
,\jo st/ill Mime back to this issue in 3.3. 



3 3 Discussion 

Table 3 reveals interesting resuhu JJJ- £ 

knowledge, was the least pro e ™ atIC . casc since the Persian equivalent does not require 
Persian syntax was not an in uen 1 a p cr haps the fact that Persian specificity depends to 

any specif, city marker -as is ; shown m (9 above. P^the^ ^ ^ of this defmite 

a large extent on the scmantic of the d * * re horic referen ces than anaphoric ones 

entity. Moreover, advanced earners ident p l%/40%); the difference for the latter 

(82%/66%), while .he subjects had more expenenee in 

does not seem to be significant though. P p the immediate discourse available to them. An 

English, so they could gather more informat, on from the in^ediate^rnsco^ ^ ^ ^ ^ subjec , 

this position, wh.eh may indicate a transfer from then 
LI. 

* studying the 

XSfSE The p^an eTmv alen, structure would a, so use a spee.f.e marge, suggest, „g .ha, 
perhaps a positive transfer was in order. 

The figures in Tabic 6, however, should be S ^he C ^cmre T of t^tes^ Bearing this in 

have affected the results due to the psyc o ogi .. fi , d t0 a great ext ent in responding to 

mind, it is not surprising to observe that intermediate subjects I d & articles casier Xhe 

this test; few could detect the errors Those least problematic. They, 

advanced students, on the contrary, found non-specific Since the results 

furthermore, did better on identification of catap f^^her an; alysis does not seem to be 

,r fEZZZ Jute English article sysrem is a h.dden problemahe 

area from the learners’ perspective. 
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4. Conclusion 

. .. • „ ,i „ ciCTnifirance of leamer errors in L2 acquisition. Several frameworks 

We began y ques 10 m g argued that no single available theory could account for leamer 

were reviewed ^SltfCon Jdve Analysis and » analysis of die learner’s 

errors. It was prop Contrastive Analysis of English and Persian it was found that 

errors might be that the former uses definite markers, while the latter 

the two languages differ from d ^ syntax has a major role in the use of definite 

uses specific markers. It was Persian It was predicted that if any transfer of 

the NP carrying the article appears in subject 

position. 

oiii-itatinn tasks suggested that Persian L2 learners 
The analysis of subjects’ performance on o marker when it was in subject position. It was 

“ - *= 

immediate context of the NP. 

Any anempt in g en««>ise Bom fhe findings of dds ST h ^ 

conclusions are restricted to the behaviour o F C and varieties of tasks. It will need to use 

follow the procedures adopted here but with a w P P important objective for such research could 
tests of significance if further generalisation is . m ^ system, 

be how different categories are recognisable by learners acquiring 
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APPENDIX 



Elicitation Tasks 



INSTRUCTIONS 

PART A: Here is a short passage. Some words have been taken out of it. You must decide what goes in 
h blank 1) Before you write anything, read the passage quickly. 2) Then read it carefully and write 
a word in each blank only if it is necessary. The word must fit the sentence. Write only ONE word. 3) 
When you finish, read over the passage again to sec if all your words fit. 

Education Otherwise 

f™- familipq who .... teach their children out of school. ... 
Education Oth s £ an group 0 f parents, wants to ... encourage alternatives to ... 
group, which was started in 197 y ... resDons iblc for their children’s education. It also believes 

Education Otherwise has ... membership of 

it gets 200 enquiries ... month from ® bcr of chl ldren learning out of school is 

-wr, T ^ 

^muTta wh7are being educated on, of school.’ 

According to Education Oikcrwix. there ^ s ^ hy Ss^rnS^cWItot 

school. Some have strong philosophical or ^ answer to ... particular problem, like 
are not doing well enough academically. Othe ffects of government cuts in education 

tallying. In addiiion, parents are ^ c0 ™" 8 “ ' t of schoo wh en there was a particnlarly serious 

£££ ^ « - -* - — - — 



PARI Bi This is the continuation of the prevtous passage. As you read 1 you wdlfrnd some granunahea, 
mYstakcs. 1) Underline the ctrors. 2) Add you, correct, on a, the top of each word. 

Example: Many members thinks that way of teaching..... 

You should write: Many members thinksjhat way of teaching.... 

Many members think that teaching children only at home ls “j“j oSdren 1 M^Bmative school, 
schooling to. involves the parents and confer, wishes and feelmgs 0 chddrem ^ 

which includes these ideas, is the Kirkdale c 00 . wante g their children’s school to be 

co-openuive of parents, some of whom were teachem “5° moti va.ion for learning, 
-extension of home’. Its main principles are °v>nB , t cher n0 compulsory lessons, and 

and a self regulation as only form of discipline. Schoo ha s no he ad teachcr. n^ ^ P ^ ^ ^ ^ 

uses no punishments. The Kirkdale usually as a invo i’ e( i j n every aspect of the school, from 

to ratio of one teacher to every eight pupils. what toy do. Some of 

the teaching and management, to cleaning. The children nave a run y 

parents use school in combination with home learning. 
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